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EDITORIAL. 


One of the pressing problems that faces the public librarian of 
to-day is the finding of adequate protection for the property com- 
mitted to his care. The open-access library loses books; at any 
rate now-a-days. But there is no means of prosecuting borrowers 
who take an extra book from the library in their pockets. There 
are model standing orders which may be adopted, which regulate 
the conduct of readers in reference libraries and reading rooms, 
but a book-thief may plead that he meant only to borrow a book 
that has been found in his possession, and his offence will be treated 
merely as a technical breach of the rule that a book must be 
“ charged ’’ before it is taken from the library. When a clear case 
has been made, as in the notorious Walthamstow case, a foolishly 
sentimental Bench will refuse to help the libraries. We would 
urge the Library Association to give some consideration to the 
drafting of model standing orders which will give legal effect to- 
the present “rules” under which libraries work, rules which the 
vicious may defy almost with impunity. The safety of the books 
in most libraries depends, actually, on public ignorance of the 
fact that most of our rules have no legal authority behind them. 
aR te * * 

We gather that a serious attempt is being made to place the 
Library Association Subject Index to Periodicals on an economic 
footing. This very fine publication has gradually gained its way 
financially, but it is not a paying publication, and it must be made 
so or cease to exist. The latter alternative would be most unfortu- 
nate. The Index has been too luxurious. In the quite praiseworthy 
attempt to produce a work worthy of book-production ideals which 
should inspire librarians, the entries and references have been 
overdone. A reduction of the entry, the dropping of the useful, 
but non-essential, class-lists, the halving of the references—all 
these things must reluctantly be carried out if the work is to go 
on. Then the Index must receive greater support from both con- 
tributors and subscribers, so that it can come out punctually. .We 
believe that the Editor would welcome offers from librarians and 
assistants who would undertake to index one or more periodicals. 

* * * * 


We note that the learned Editor of the Library Association 
Record deals with Dr. Baker’s recent attack on the selection of 
modern novels in public libraries, under the heading of “‘ Novels 
in Borough Libraries.” Dr. Baker, said he, “ denounced the 
cowardice of librarians who purchase contemporary novels of at 
best a brain-softening foolishness, and at the worst a low and demeor- 
alising tone. Three Nights, Mistress or Wife, The Right to Mother- 
hood, The Hour of Temptation, Violet Virtue, were among_ the 
suggestive titles which he instanced as representing the latter class.” 
To this we have to remark that no municipal public library in 
this country has any of the books named, or anything like them. 
It is important that the Editor of the official professional journal 
should be aware of this fact. We understood that these were the 
titles of novels which the learned Doctor _ seen on a suburban 
railway station bookstall. 
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The announcement of the Easter School of the University of 
London School of Librarianship at Heidelberg is one of great 
interest. The enterprise of the modern student-librarian in taking 
these educational tours to foreign countries is perhaps the most 
characteristic, as it is the most hopeful, thing about him—or her. 
The great fault of past librarianship in this country, as we have 
frequently noted, has been its insularity ; and it meant a great loss 
to the libraries. The way is now easy for assistants to know at least 
a little of other people. For example, this Heidelberg School, 
which will occupy the fortnight from the 9th of April, will cost, 
fares, accommodation, meals and entrance fees included, £12. It 
is therefore within the reach of all but the youngest assistants. 
The time is coming when applicants for library appointments will 
be asked to state their knowledge of foreign countries, and it will 
be all to the good that it should be so. 


Some of our readers continue to be bombarded with questions 
from their colleagues, which at this time of the year are usually 
about salaries. It is one sign of the good relations between librarians 
that the information asked is usually forthcoming ; but the method 
is highly unsatisfactory by which a librarian who hopes to improve 
his salary asks another who is in a similar position to help him. 
At the same time, the best solution does not lie in the direction of 
a scale of salaries based upon population, because if that were the 
method some of the best librarians in the country would be paid 
the smallest salaries. No solution yet proposed appears to be both 
practical and satisfactory, and until there is some unanimity in the 
matter we suppose that the mutual good-will involved in the 
answering of circular questionnaires will persist. 


* * * * 


With the assistance of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
the National Union of Students, which has its headquarters at 
3, Endsleigh Street, London, W.C.1., has published a threepenny 
Guide to Library Facilities and Printed Sources of Bibliographical 
Information. It is in the nature of a useful series of indications 
as to the publications to be consulted on the resources of libraries, 
and of the nature of various types of library, rather than a list of 
them ; but it is a most useful publication. Its publishers suggest 
that libraries might sell it to their own readers. There appears to 
be something in the idea. 


* * * * 


People seeking solutions to cross-word puzzles have so damaged 

the expensive dictionaries in the Picton Reference Library, Liver- 
l, that they have had to be withdrawn from free access. At the 
ibraries Committee meeting it was reported that a £12 12s. 
dictionary had been damaged by the erasure of a rare word by a 
cross-word hunter, in order, presumably, that no one else should be 
able to trace it—Extract from Liverpool Daily Post. 
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LIBRARY IDEALS OF YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
By L. A. Burcgss, of the Cardiff Public Libraries. 


THE voice of the Young Idealist is always to be heard in 
the land, and at times his familiar tones are even grateful 
to his tolerant confrére, the Experienced Librarian, engrossed 
in unromantic routine. Library ideals! . . . Have they 
any real, practical significance? Only that they are, in the 
sober, literal sense, the most permanent feature of librarianship, 
outliving all our patent book-stacks and charging-systems! Yet 
our ideals themselves change: as we change, and all living things 
change. The great motive-principle of Public Service, of course, 
remains unaltered; but our ideal of what is the highest public 
service changes with the changing public demand. Perhaps, then, 
it may not be altogether unprofitable to review rapidly the changes 
which have come over the current ideal of library service during the 
past half-century. 

Broadly speaking, we may divide the history of Public Libraries 
in this country into two periods corresponding with the ideals of 
service predominating among librarians. The first period extends 
from the passing of the first Public Libraries Act in 1850 until 
approximately the end of the century: its ideal may be roughly 
characterised as Free Reading Matter. The ideal of the second 
period, emerging imperceptibly from the first and still in its earliest 
stages, may be termed Informative Service. Stated thus baldly, 
these generalisations are doubtless open to quite formidable objec- 
tions; but further amplification may establish them on a surer 
foundation. 

In the first place, we must guard against giving a depreciatory 
significance to the phrase “ Free Reading Matter.” This ideal, 
it is true, was a somewhat limited, but none the less noble, one, 
and was the essential basis of all later developments. What is more, 
it was characteristic of one of the most significant aspects of the 
Victorian era:—Philanthropic Legislation. This tendency is 
especially to be observed in that movement for the Edification of 
the Masses which produced the mechanics’ institutes, reading 
circles, evening classes, the modern university, and, in particular, 
Free Libraries. That epithet “ Free” is important. It is now 
almost obsolete. It was originally intended to differentiate these 
libraries from those of private foundation and the subscription 
libraries. But a free institution tends ipso facto to be considered 
as specially provided for those who cannot afford to patronise a 
superior one. Consequently, the Free Library was generally thought 
of as a generous public charity for providing the deserving working- 
class family with the free loan of books and facilities for reading 
newspapers and magazines (perhaps a more valuable privilege then 
than in these days of cheap journalism). This, let us reiterate, was 
a sound ideal and quite serviceable—as far as it went. Moreover, 
in those days, charity was regarded as a virtue. 

What were the practical results of this ideal? We all know 
the answer: for have we not inherited, not merely the tradition 
thus built up, but even the physical machinery which it called into 
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being? All over the country there sprang up hundreds of rate- 
supported libraries, each primarily designed, for the loaning of 
books and providing ample popular reading-room facilities. Expen- 
diture being then, as now, strictly limited, the reference service 
was frequently negligible. For, after all, the principal users of the 
library were, as anticipated, of the poorly-educated and scantily 
leisured lower and lower-middle classes, who not unnaturally 
demanded chiefly light reading and popular expositions rather than 
the classics and serious text-books. It was assumed that the 
scholar was already fully accommodated at the universities and 
elsewhere. So, indeed, he was—until the free elementary school, 
the secondary school, the modern university and continuation 
courses produced an entirely new type of scholar and one with an 
appetite for reading far in excess of his means. His advent had 
been entirely unforeseen: but it was met—and met generously. 

Thus began quietly and unobtrusively the era of Informative 
Service. The new type of reader, dissatisfied with the old, rather 
patronising lending library, with its indicators and barriers and 
rule-of-thumb administrative methods, and repelled by the “ casual 
ward’ development of the reading room, at length secured a 
new type of library and a new type of librarian to meet his require- 
ments. To assert that demand created supply is to do less than 
justice to the Librarian. Rather let us say that the Moment had 
arrived—and the Man was not wanting! The sweeping reforms 
so unobtrusively begun affected not merely the actual stock but 
also the details of administration. We now speak of Public Libraries, 
and the change is symbolical of a complete revolution in library 
administration. The most significant of the many outward and 
visible signs was the immortal Battle of the Indicators. The victory 
of Open-Access is significant as marking the passing of an era. 
The now discredited “ closed ’’ library was perfectly adequate for 
the comparatively simple requirements of doling out books to a 
casual novel-reading public, having a desultory knowledge of a 
few authors’ names and book-titles: but it has proved woefully 
inadequate for the average well-educated reader of to-day. The 
modern closely-classified open-access library, with its efficient 
machinery of classified catalogues, indices, shelf-guiding, publica- 
tions and extension services, is clearly striving to fulfil a vastly 
higher ideal than could have been dreamed of by the pioneers. 

Perhaps we may put the matter in a nutshell by roundly assert- 
ing that, whereas the activities of the earlier type of public library 
tended to centre in the charging-counter of the lending department, 
the most significant spot in its successor is the reference enquiry- 
desk. Here, also, in the reference department’s catalogue, we find 
the “Open Sesame” of the whole system. Further: yesterday 
we were mainly preoccupied with supplying the particular book or 
magazine asked for: to-day we tend to think primarily of supplying 
the particular piece of information sought or of directing profitably 
a particular line of reading. 

“ Tell us what you want to know, and we will give you access 
to every available source of information. Should you desire it, our 
experience in the profitable use of books is freely at your service.” 
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That is the ideal of reference service which has also inspired open- 
access, close classification and modern guiding methods in the 
lending department. Indeed, the real efficiency of a lending depart- 
ment to-day may be measured in direct proportion to the amount 
of reference service performed there: shelf-guides, reading-lists, 
and (perhaps most important of all) the enquiries-counter—even the 
advice on popular novels tendered by the junior assistant. All our 
methods have changed. We have ceased to handle books in bulk as 
concrete objects like the grocer’s packets of tea,and begin to use them 
like the dispensing chemist’s bottles of strangely-labelled fluids—as 
ingredients, that is, for the “ mixture”’ of our own prescription 
or that brought by the “‘customer’”’ :—as this happens, so the whole 
machinery and organisation of our “‘ shop” has to be altered. The 
arrangement of the “ bottles becomes a matter of vital import- 
ance, and the assistant must be not merely of average intelli- 
gence but professionally trained and of some skill in “ prescribing.” 

The upshot of all this, then, appears to be nothing more nor 
less than that the reference department (which, after all, is the 
authentic aboriginal Bibliotheca of antiquity) has come into its own 
again. Nothing more, because the neglect of this side of library 
work was necessarily a passing phase, and the return was rendered 
inevitable by the very character of the Library Movement itself— 
a disinterested educational movement if ever there was one. 
Nothing /ess, because the experience has not been without profit 
for us. Indeed, by being compelled to meet the demands of a large 
borrowing public we have evolved the whole science and art of 
Library Economy, which had hitherto been practically non- 
existent. The essence of the change resides in the fact that the more 
mechanical routine operations being now so efficiently organised 
as practically to run themselves, we have been enabled to concen- 
trate our attention on getting, as it were, below the covers of books 
to the information they contain: and though, regarded purely as 
a book-ioaning institution, the Public Library has made remarkable 
advances during recent years, it is as an informative service that 
it has displayed most marked initiative. We have to-day our tele- 
phone enquiry and research services, and commercial and technical 
sections, over and above the work of this analytical character carried 
on in all the ordinary departments. A change, too, has come over our 
attitude towards the reading room, which to-day is regarded as 
having no raison d’étre save as supplementing the Informative 
Service of the reference department with current information 
“From storehouse to workshop, as it were.” 

From this it is but a step to the frankly educational policy of 
our bulletins and bibliographies, our lectures, readings, publicity 
methods, and in particular the splendid work of our junior libraries, 
(Why, the very name itself suggests the distance we travelled since 
the children had but a shelf or two of self-consciously juvenile 
story-books !) The keynote of modern librarianship is Alertness. 


To-day the librarian is ready to prove all things: popular talks, 
recitals, wireless talks, story-hours, exhibitions—and what not. 
He will co-operate with the local Chamber of commerce or learned 
society, the school or adult education group, or the dramatic or 
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musical society—he helps all and is in turn helped by all. Whence 
springs this surprising enterprise ? From the confidence engendered 
by seventy years of distinguished public service. Fifty year) 
ago public libraries were thought of as a charity for the poorer 
classes: he would be a bold man (to use no harsher expressions 
who would assert as much to-day. In the interim the number of 
persons to whom the Public Library had become a vital necessity 
had increased until to-day ail classes use it: it is as indispensable 
as the postal service. 

The bearing of all this ? Well, there is scope for many a fruitful 
discussion on future developments. For example, there is the 
problem of the County Libraries. Starting with the supply of light 
reading-matter to a comparatively new reading public, how long 
will elapse before the logical course of evolution necessitates the 
provision of some form of rural reference service ? Can we profit 
from our experience by anticipating developments—or shall we 
proceed to accumulate administrative lumber equivalent to the 
“ closed-indicator '’ machinery of the past ? 

Ah, me! We are Time’s fools! How our successors of 1976 
will split their sides over our ideals and methods to-day ! 

And what a truly inspiring thought that is! 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN LIBRARIES 
By CHARLES NOWELL, City Librarian Coventry. (Continued). 


EXTENSION WORK. 

In sparsely populated or scattered areas, and in populous 
districts where certain sections of the community are gathered 
together (such as clubs, hospitals, prisons, fire stations, police 
stations, large stores, etc.) bookcases, or trucks or boxes are supplied 
and changed regularly. One—not a very large library system— 
has more than 300 of these “ stations.” 

In this way existing organisations are used by the public 
librarian to serve the community, instead of the librarian having 
to build additional accommodation to achieve the same purpose. 
A parallel to this is the way in which some English county authorities 
are utilizing the existing organisations (Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, 
women’s institutes, etc.) through which they are establishing 
connection with their public. 

WORK WITH CHILDREN. 

American librarians are concentrating upon their greatest 
national problem—the Americanization of the foreign-born, and 
their work with children is on an exceedingly high plane. The 
librarians realise (as here) that little can be done to change the 
reading habits of the adult population, but the great number of 
children that are either foreign-born, or born of foreign parents, 
presents a problem which, fortunately, does not confront us. And 
the barrier which the new language and the new literature forms 
between the American-taught foreign child and his parents was 
described to me as one of the principal causes of the “‘ boy problem.”’ 
This removes parental control, and tends to destroy home influence, 
and is in itself a disturbing but inevitable feature of this policy of 
Americanization. 
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Children’s librarians are highly qualified and competent, but 
their standard of pay is such that it is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain persons of suitable qualifications for this work. 

In a few libraries I visited special collections of juvenile books 
are housed in a small room for the sole use of parents, teachers, 
and others who are interested. Every book circulating in the 
junior libraries is represented here in the edition most suitable for 
children. 

At some of the libraries every book added to the junior libraries 
is first read and reported upon by an experienced member of the 
staff. This, I think, is tending rather to the elimination of all 
books that these adult “‘ censors”’ do not think suitable. Angela 
Brazil, for example, was not represented at all in two of these 
libraries, and deliberately so, although we find that she is popular 
with all classes and types of children between the ages of 10 and 13. 

Work with children within the library system is correlated. 
That is, the children’s librarians in the various branches work under 
the Supervisor of Work with Children, rather than directly under 
the branch librarians. This ensures uniform practice in book 
selection and purchase, story hours, etc., and in the general admini- 
stration of this important department. 

It is not necessary for me to state here that work with children 
of this high standard is simply not in existence in this country. 
We have no specially trained children’s librarians, and the work 
is of such importance that I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
upon the children we—and all who care for the future of this 
country—shall have to concentrate. 


ScHOOL LIBRARIES. 

The work with children is not confined to the junior library. 
School libraries—each functioning as a self-contained open-access 
library—are to be found in the High Schools, the school librarians 
being qualified teachers as well as qualified in library science, and, 
moreover, are under the control of the public librarian, although a 
good proportion of the cost is met by the local board of education. 

Special libraries for use by teachers and the administrative 
staffs of the Board of Education were also, in one city I visited, 
administered by the public library. In fact, it is not too much to 
say that in the progressive cities the whole of the book service, 
including the Municipal Reference Library, the special libraries 
(Law, Medicine, etc.), public libraries and school libraries, is con- 
trolled by the Library Board. 

HOME-READING DEPARTMENTS. 

There is a general tendency to sectionise the home-reading as 
well as the reference departments of the larger libraries. Each 
division is directed by a librarian qualified in that special field. 
Recently one or two large libraries have been designed deliberately 
to split up the various collections in this way. 

Opinion amongst American librarians is divided upon this 
point, but the advantages seem to be principally that as the large 
general library is a maze to the average reader the smaller departe 
ments help him quickly to the division which interests him most, 
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and, second, that the staff, and particulariy the head of each division 
is, or rapidly becomes, an expert in her subject. 

Home-reading departments are, in general, much more com- 
modious than in this country. Borrowers have such “ freedom 
of access’ that books are to be found immediately one enters the 
building. In one library, to test this lack of control, I went— 
unannounced and unknown—to the shelves and handled the books 
quite freely. There is no suggestion anywhere that only registered 
borrowers are admitted to the shelves, and this is probably one of 
the reasons why so many books are stolen from American libraries 
as compared with the libraries in this country, which are open only 
to borrowers who have been duly registered. 

In most of the libraries the staff employed in this department 
is sufficiently numerous to allow the senior members to be free 
from routine work and concentrate on what is known in England 
as “ floor duty ’"—mixing with the borrowers, assisting in the 
selection of books to read, and in any way helping the borrower to 
find the book he wants. 

INFORMATION DESK. 

In many of the larger libraries I found the “‘ Readers’ Adviser ” 
already established, generally, of course, in the Home-Reading 
Department. To aid in this work assistants are also, as I have said, 
told off for “‘ floor duty.”” In one or two libraries, in addition to the 
departmental ‘‘ Readers’ Adviser,” there is another and more 
general “ Information Desk Assistant” at a point usually in full 
view of the main entrance to the central building. One library I 
visited has one full-time senior assistant and three seniors for part 
of the time on this work. 

FINES FOR Books OVERDUE. 

The fine charged for detaining a book beyond the period allowed 
is usually two cents a day, against the one penny per week generally 
charged in this country. I have had experience in England of a 
penny a day being charged, and in my judgment this led to much 
better use being made of the books. After all, a penny a week 
cannot be termed a “ penalty,’”’ and, when the book concerned is a 
popular one, the fine in many cases is deliberately incurred and 
cheerfully paid. A general rule of one penny a day would alter this. 

One curious method of getting books returned to the library 
is the “‘ bargain day,”’ when it is advertised that no fines will be 
charged for any book returned on that particular day! One library 
even advertises this favour annually in the local newspaper. 


Loss AND DAMAGE. 

In general, American librarians experience losses and damage 
to books far more seriously than we do, and the reason generally 
given is that England is more law-abiding and that we have not 
the problem of “ petty theft ” to contend with in anything like so 
serious a form. Other contributing factors, in my opinion, are :— 

1.—The absence of any check upon the persons admitted to 
the shelves. 

2.—The large number of books allowed to one borrower at 
a time, 
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3.—The registration of borrowers and the guarantees demanded 
are not so strict as in England. 

NUMBER OF Books ALLOWED, 

The number of books a reader may borrow at a time varies 
considerably, but in general the American libraries are far more 
generous than we are. Chicago, for example, allows :— 

1.—General readers—five books. 

2.—Teachers—fifteen books (of which only five may be fiction). 

3.—" Research ”’ workers (a rather elastic term)—eight books. 

4.—Music students—a special music ticket on which may be 
borrowed one bound volume and five pieces of music. 

5.—Lastly, a “rental” card can be obtained, allowing two 
books from the duplicate “‘ pay ” collection. 


DuPLicaTE Pay COLLECTION. 

This is another feature of American library practice not generally 
known in England. A section similar to this is the Book Club here, 
which the Coventry Libraries have administered for a long time. 

I do not know, however, of one library in England of any size 
that provides a special department where duplicates—principally 
novels, of course—are restricted in circulation (and so providing a 
better selection) by a charge on every issue. 

Most of the libraries in America (and all the libraries I visited) 
have an extensive duplicate pay collection. The usual charge is 
five cents per week, although many libraries charge two cents a 
day. The receipts from these charges are usually devoted to the 
purchase of new books for the “ pay”’ collection. The books are 
ultimately transferred—in many cases without charge—to the 
ordinary shelves. A few criticisms have been made regarding this 
scheme, but there is no doubt of its legality, and the fact that all 
the ‘“‘ pay” books are duplicates disposes of the most serious 
argument against such a collection. 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS. 

Practically every library maintains a picture collection. In 
England these—in the few cases where they have been introduced— 
are of two kinds. The first and more important collection is a 
Photographic Record of the district. The second is usually termed 
a “School Illustrations” collection, as they are intended princi- 
pally for class use by teachers, to aid them in their work. The first 
is—for obvious reasons—not so common in America as the second. 

Some of the Picture Collections are huge, containing half-a- 
million items on almost all subjects represented by books. In one 
library I visited there had been installed a card cabinet of picture 
postcards, containing thousands of cards, many of which had been 
collected by the staff whilst on holiday. These “ postal ”’ collec- 
tions are, I understand, fairly general now. In many of the libraries 
the collection is divided into sections—e.g., art, schools, technical, 
portraits, etc. 

One library actually sells picture frames with detachable 
backs, so that reproductions of famous paintings—all on mounts 
of uniform size—may be borrowed for a period of three months or 
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more—thus giving change without charge to the interior decoration 
of the home. 

Of reference library work, special libraries, lectures, reading 
circles, publicity work, details of administration, and many another 
section of American library work I have not been able to say 
anything. 

I have tried to indicate as clearly as I could the trend of library 
development on what is to me its most important side—that of 
home reading. 

Although in general we are far behind our colleagues in America, 
yet in the progressive library systems of this country we approach 
closely their high standard. If we compare output per head of 
staff, those libraries, in my judgment, are doing something which 
would not even be attempted in America. And in the past six 
years I venture to suggest that more progress has been made in 
England than in America, and this in spite of the crushing burdens 
this country has to bear. And of course this was made possible 
first by the removal of the rate limitation in 1919, and second by 
the enlightened views of those responsible for our library service 
to-day. 

Librarians have been able to demonstrate the possibilities of 
library work, and Councils and Committees have in general been 
quick to support a “ live” librarian. 

We have suffered in the past by a starvation income—a rate 
limit which crippled the public library movement such as no other 
local activity had before experienced. This had the result of poor 
staffs, poor stocks, poor buildings. That time has gone, and I look 
forward with confidence to the development of a chain of libraries 
through this country, all assisting each other as the need arises, 
with a national system of cataloguing and classification, properly 
administered library schools turning out qualified librarians who, 
as Adam Strohm says, “‘ have perused the ‘ book of rules’ as a 
matter of course, but who have also the highly trained mind, 
capable of critical appraisal of both the manner and matter in the 
offerings of writers, the social and educational effect of the printed 
page and reading ’’—a librarian, in short, who can administer his 
library successfully as the centre of local intellectual activity. 


OBIT UARY. 

ALDERMAN T. C. ABBOTT. 
Witu the death of Alderman Abbott on January 26th last, in his 
seventy-sixth year, one of the best known and most prominent 
of the public men associated with the library movement passes on. 
At one time no annual meeting was without his presence, and he 
was assiduous in his attendance at the Council and the many 
committees on which he served. Perhaps he did his best work as 
Chairman of the old legislative committee, which endeavoured for 
so many years to persuade Parliament to remove the penny limit. 
This spade work undoubtedly had its effect on public opinion, and 
helped in the eventual removal of the restriction on public library 
expenditure. He was a Past-President of the Association. He 
served on the Libraries Committee of Manchester during the whole 
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term of his membership of the City Council, dating from 1890, and 
became its Chairman in 1920. He was re-elected to the position in 
November last though his active service had ceased many months 
before. The libraries were the principal centre of his interest and 
during his chairmanship many of the recent developments were 
made. One of the last of the matters on which he brought his 
influence to bear was the cataloguing on cards of the whole of the 
contents of the Reference Library, for which he secured a separate 
annual appropriation, and which work is still in progress. He was 
one of the deputation from Manchester to the United States in 
1908, and was in great measure responsible for the elaborate printed 
report on American libraries, which is still of value, though now of 
course out of date in many respects. He was a staunch advocate 
of civil service conditions in the municipal service, and of super- 
annuation, and as chairman of the Establishment Committee 
secured their adoption in Manchester. He was an excellent speaker, 
though in later years particularly his tendency to the employment 
of over-florid language marred the effect of many of his utterances. 
He had an excellent skill in quotation, drawn from his own wide 
reading in many fields. He was a generous and delightful host, as 
many of those who have partaken of his hospitality will know. 
To every cause which appealed to him, and the cause of the public 
library held first place in his affection, he gave untiring and devoted 
service. In him many librarians lose a personal friend. LS.J. 





We regret to announce the death of Mr. T. L. Yates, M.L.A., 
Chief Assistant in the Halliwell Branch Library, Bolton, which took 
place suddenly on January 29th, 1927. Mr. Yates was trained in 
the Darwen Public Library, and was appointed Senior Assistant 
in the Bolton Public Libraries in August, 1909. In his fortieth 
year, he leaves a widow and infant son. 


LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ARISTONYMOUS, 
THE AMERICAN SURVEY. 

I read your last letter on the A.L.A. inquisition into its library 
service with enjoyment and a sense of the relativity of things. Our 
colleagues who scurried across thousands of American miles and 
through scores of American libraries have returned to us uttering 
wonderful things ; but none more wonderful than of the American 
Library Association, with its prospective 10,000 members, its 
income of thousands of pounds, and its scores of headquarters’ 
staff. Then this “ Library Survey,” with its grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, questioning exhaustively all aspects of libraries and of 
library work, and publishing the results in several volumes. Imagine 
it in Britain, thus: “‘ The committee esteem itself most fortunate 
in having been able to secure for this work a librarian of experience 
and judgment who is at the same time a capable writer and editor. 

We feel that his willingness to give up the librarianship of 
an important library to undertake it entitles him to the gratitude 
of the whole library profession.”” So it does; but where could we 
come in on such a scale, how could we even begin to attract such a 
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man, in a salaried capacity, to serve us? Let us wait. The air is 
full of rumours; the L.A. is being examined to its foundations, 
say these. All to the good! But don’t forget that we are a great 
people in a little country, while the Americans—who, of course, 
are Britons under another name—are a great people in a vastly 
larger country with relatively infinite resources. 

However that may be, this Survey of the Libraries of the United 
States (conducted by the American Library Association), which is 
to run to several volumes, is the finest recent general contribution 
to library knowledge and polity. Let the British librarian (if he 
cannot persuade his committee to buy it) give up smoking, or 
dinners, or new clothes (if he ever has any), until he can afford to 
get it for himself ; for he simply cannot do without it. 

Talking of clothes, in his incomparable Sartor, the mighty 
Thomas appeared to find in these the index to the soul of man. 
What, then, of the sartorial index to 


THE Souts OF LIBRARIANS ? 

In our young days the Library Association Conference was an 
orgy of frock coats and top hats, with many beards. Now there is 
only one top hat in the profession, and there isn’t a beard any- 
where. I stood outside the Museum at Leeds, when there was a 
Council meeting, and checked for “ beavers’’ (my grandson’s 
expression) as the members emerged, and although I am informed 
that the attendance was good, I did not make a single catch. There 
was one monocle, two pairs of spats, and the one top hat aforesaid. 
The garbs were most miscellaneous, but they tended to improve. 
Some men actually had creases down their trousers, but that, I am 
credibly informed, is only a Conference feature. The respectability 
of the dim twilights of the nineties will not return, but there was 
no man in white flannel trousers, none in rakish panama, none in 
checks. Thus does a common lack of means make uniformity of 
us all. 

Talking of means, this is 

EsTIMATE TIME, 
and I have noted, with pathetic interest and fading hope, the 
attempts of the Editor of Toe Liprary Wor Lp and others, including 
ERATOSTHENES the wordy, to get librarians to discuss estimates. 
There are several kinds of estimates, and why should not you and 
I spend a moment or two over them? These are the categories 
as I see them :— 


1.—The Estimate Assured (or the Simple Estimate). 
2.—The Estimate Expectant (or the Hopeful Estimate). 
3.—The Estimate Strategic (or the Clever Estimate). 
4.—The Estimate Fearful (or the ‘‘ Cut ” Estimate). 


All of these are manifestations of the spirit of the librarian. 
Many men, mean souled and timid, submit No. 4, in which 
they desire to show that they are economical and can save money. 
As no library in the whole of Europe is adequately financed either 
from the rates or government grants, this cannot be done ; andso 
this estimate is more aptly named the estimate cowardly or snivelling. 
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These we may dismiss—progress was never in their minds ; nothing 
good ever came forth from them. 

The estimate assured is that of the successful librarian whose 
work has won the approval of his people. He is the rarest amongst 
us ; he knows what he wants, and both his committee and council 
agree. Happy man; his days are long in the land and his issues 
prodigious. 

Remains then the other two, and of these 

THe EstimATE EXPECTANT 

is the more common. In this the librarian expresses his hope that 
his work may be allowed to develop, that he will have a little more 
for books this year than last, that his libraries may perhaps make 
acquaintance with the paint-brush, that his assistants—perhaps 
even himself—may be enlarged just a little in prosperity. As to 
his assistants : nowadays these are in most cases working on what 
are called “corporation scales,’ their increments are automatic, 
and depend upon “ length of service,’ often quite irrespective of 
merit or capacity. A good system, because it ensures at least bread 
and butter to our juniors who, under the evil days of 1855-1919, 
were (in some cases quite literally) starved. But good only in that 
sense, since the average becomes the maximum, as it were; there 
is no reward for merit, no real inducement to excel, and wherever 
that is so the results are stagnation. On the other hand, there is 
no more shaming reflection than the fact that in some libraries the 
librarian receives a salary on which he can live while his assistants 
do not. The discrepancy between the salaries of many chief 
librarians and their deputies is deplorable. In one case the chief 
gets over a thousand and his deputy less than four hundred. ““A 
mean librarian makes a mean committee,’”’ was one of the so-called 
“ Nickle-plated Aphorisms” of the defunct Pseudonyms. It is 
not always so, perhaps ; but it easily may be so. 

To return: estimates, save in exceptional cases, should be of 
the expectant variety. Each year a little more should be requisi- 
tioned for each of those activities in which progress has been made 
or is in prospect. A living organism grows; libraries that live 
increase their work, if not consistently, at least on the average, 
and increased work needs more money, just as human growth 
demands more nourishment. Tact, steadiness, and regular progress 
in our financial demands are wisdom and righteousness. And so, 
in time, the people will grow to the view that a fair sum spent on 
libraries is a normal matter. See ye to it. 

But there are those curious people, who by the law of irony 
in public affairs get themselves elected members of public finance 
committees, who hold the belief that estimates are deliberately framed 
by the officers in order that they may be cut down. If such men are 
consistent in their beliefs, the acute librarian will see that they get 
what they expect, and this is 

THE EsTIMATE STRATEGIC, 
which, however, is a type to which no executive officer should be 
compelled to resort. It is, however, in my view, his moral duty to 
use such estimates if his libraries cannot get just financial support 
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otherwise. The boldest move in the estimate strategic is to budget 
for some important extension of work involving a large sum. This 
will always focus almost the whole attention of the finance crank, 
and when he has challenged, reduced and eliminated it, he is so 
elated at his ‘‘ economy ” that he permits that part of the estimate 
which matters to go unchallenged. This larger move is not always 
possible, and then the strategic estimator puts extras on those 
items which he knows are liable to attack. One of these invariably 
is the book fund; and it is the one fund in estimating for which 
we ought to be extravagant. In the circumstances I have named 
the “cut ”’ will assuredly come, but, if it has been anticipated, the 
results will not be disastrous. It is a pity, however, that such 
estimates are ever necessary ; and if public men had a real know- 
ledge of, or a real desire for, the good of the library, they would be 
unnecessary. We must continue our work of education. 
Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himsel{ responsible for the opinions of the 
writers of ‘“‘ LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 


PERSONAL NEWS 


OwInc to continued ill-health this winter, Mr. F. W. T. Lange has 
been obliged to resign his work as Hon. Librarian at the Dickens 
House. 

Mr. J. P. Lamb, the deputy chief librarian of Sheffield, has 
been appointed to the post of chief librarian of the city, in succession 
to Mr. R. J. Gordon, who has been appointed chief librarian of 
Leeds. Mr. Lamb was appointed deputy chief librarian of Sheffield 
in October, 1921. He was educated at the Cowley Grammar School, 
St. Helens, and received his early library training in the St. Helens 
public libraries. In 1913 he obtained an appointment in the 
Birmingham public libraries, and later held the position of deputy 
chief librarian of the Rochdale public libraries. During the war he 
served from 1915 to 1919 in the Navy and the Air Force. Mr. Lamb 
holds all six professional library certificates of the Library Association. 


Mr. W. H. Greenhough, who retires after 45 years’ service, 
is one of our most active and interested veterans, a vigorous and 
effective personality through all the “ developing’”’ years of the 
Public Library Movement. Our readers will wish him health and 
long life to enjoy his well-earned leisure. 

Mr. Louis J. Packington, Librarian in Charge, Central Reference 
Library, has been appointed Borough Librarian of Lambeth. 


Mr. Fred Barlow, Senior Assistant, Coventry, has been 
appointed Librarian in Charge of the Central Lending Library, 
Croydon. Mr. Barlow is F.L.A., has all the certificates of the Library 
Association, was trained at Bolton, and had experience at Watford 
before going to Coventry. 

Mr. F. M. Bunce, who has been on the Libraries Staff at Reading 
for 30 years, has just been appointed Librarian, in succession to 
Mr. W. H. Greenhough, who retires at the end of March this year 
under the Superannuation Act. 
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LIBRARY TOPICS. 


Tue Dublin County Council has embarked upon a practical experi- 
ment which promises well and should be of great benefit to the 
rural population in the Irish Free State. It has equipped a motor- 
van as a travelling library, which will visit the smaller towns and 
villages periodically and issue and exchange books, receive sugges- 
tions for new books, and advise readers. 

A new feature of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE is a Monthly 
Literary Supplement, the first issue of which was published on 
January 13th. This contains an illustrated article entitled “ What 
the Norwich Folk Read,” by Mr. Geo. A. Stephen, the City Librarian. 


Tue HAtirax COURIER AND GUARDIAN publishes in its issue 
of January 8th an article and several pictures illustrating depart- 
mental activities of the Halifax Public Libraries. 

About eighteen months ago, at the request of the Chinese 
Association for the Advancement of Education, the A.L.A. sent 
Dr. Bostwick to China to study Chinese libraries, to co-operate 
in organising a Chinese Library Association, and to make suggestions 
concerning the modern library movement. The relations estab- 
lished are likely to be continued to the mutual advantage of libraries 
in both countries. 

Dublin Public Libraries are distributing a publicity folder, 
specially prepared for local information. 

Each of the five City Libraries has a different weekly early 
closing day. 

A £15,000 public library is to be built at Cricklewood. 

The fifth of the special book lists issued by the Sheffield Public 
Libraries deals with selected Books for Business Men. 

Late in August the Canadian Minister of Education established 
two public libraries on rails to serve in New Ontario. Each specially 
equipped car, one on the C.P.R., the other on the C.N.R., contains 
library books, cases, and other library equipment. The collections 
are intended to supply home-reading for people along the routes. 

Montrose Public Library celebrated its majority on October 
19th. In connection with this the Librarian, Mr. James Christison, 
reports handsome donations of books, periodicals and money. 


To raise the standard of children’s reading at Indianapolis a 
large number of talks have been given by the children’s librarians 
before juvenile clubs and throughout the grade schools of the city. 
Book exhibits and book meetings have been held at the Library, 
and the result has been the most successful year in the history of the 
Children’s Department. 

The North-Western Branch of the Library Association held a 
meeting in October at the Council Chamber, Accrington, when a 
paper was read on “‘ The Chairman’s Point of View,” prepared by 
Councillor J. S. Snell, who, in addition to being Chairman of the 
Accrington Library Committee, is President of the Branch. The 
various aspects of library work as presented to chairmen were dealt 
with in a most interesting way. 

Councillor Snell paid a tribute to the good work achieved by 
the Borough Librarian and Hon. Secretary of the Branch, Mr. J. W. 
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Singleton, and remarked that he had just completed 25 years’ 
service, upon which he was warmly congratulated. 

A demonstration of how Japanese prints are made has been 
held in the art department of the Newark Library, New Jersey. 


NOTE 

AT a recent meeting of the Society of Public Librarians, following a 
discussion on a paper entitled “‘ Have the Cinema and Broadcasting 
depreciated Public Libraries ?’’ by Mr. J. Bristow (East Ham), 
a resolution as under was adopted :—“ That the Society of Public 
Librarians, having discussed the newly-issued and interesting 
programme and syllabus of London and Daventry Broadcast 
Talks and Lectures, asks its President to approach the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, suggesting that at the conclusion of each 
lecture an announcement be made to the effect that the books 
mentioned in the Syllabus are available generally in Public 
Libraries.” 

The resolution was forwarded to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and a reply has been received stating that the suggestion 
is being acted upon. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIVERPOOL 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


OnE of the encouraging signs of library activity is the re-appearance 
of annual reports of the great libraries. They are, perhaps, not yet 
issued in that detail which students of library economy would 
desire. My own experience would seem to point to the fact that a 
well-illustrated and brightly-written annual report with plenty of 
detail really is read by other people than its writer; is, in fact, a 
sound investment for a library to make. 

Every now and then I should like to see a periodical assessment 
of the work done in a great library system, especially now that some 
of the larger ones, as at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Manchester, and so 
on, are being conducted by men who are convinced modernists. 

I have just been reading the Liverpool Annual Report, and 
found many things on which I wanted further information—which 
I got on enquiry. I think that information is worth passing on. 

Obviously much pioneer work is going on in Liverpool. One 
of the first things that struck me was the inauguration of a children’s 
library in Scotland Road. Anyone who knows this district, with 
its extremely congested and squalid tenements, will see that it 
afforded a chance for enquiry as to the value of such work in what 
one might not unreasonably call a slum area. There was not a 
public library for either adults or children in Scotland Road. The 
teachers of the elementary schools found their children to be at a 
disadvantage compared with other children in this matter, and 
they waited in a deputation upon the Libraries Committee pleading 
for a children’s library. The experiment was made in cramped 
quarters, but its success was immediate and immense. No less 
than 90,000 books were issued in the first year, and enlarged premises 
are necessary and inevitable. 

The library has been very expensive to run, the wear and tear 
of the books being found to be much greater than in more happily 
vircumstanced parts of Liverpool, but I think it can be proved 
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that in districts where the treatment of books is roughest they 
are most needed. 

Another experiment, which I feel to be unusual, is the proposed 
turning out of the newspapers and casual readers from the William 
Brown Reading Room, which is one of the finest possible library 
rooms, and the transforming of it into a first-class lending library. 
The intention is not to provide an ordinary circulating library for 
the ‘‘ pleasure reader.” These, it is thought, are properly catered 
for by existing branch libraries. It is rather to circulate books on 
theology, philosophy, history, biography and science, which cost 
anything from 12s. to about £2 each. It will, therefore, become a 
sort of Central Library for Students for the city and its suburbs. 

Bound up with this scheme is a new type of reading room for 
the working man. The Chief Librarian has long been dissatisfied 
with the ordinary reading rooms in public libraries, which he thinks 
are too much used as lounge rooms by the unemployed. An entirely 
new room for these will now be provided, connected with the 
Labour Exchange, where men may wait in suitable surroundings, 
with reading matter and other things that will interest them until 
they find work. For example, it is hoped that the Labour Exchange 
will telephone to this room when rushes of work occur at the docks, 
or similar labour demands are made. This new room, to which the 
Carnegie Trustees have made a grant, is now being built, and is 
expected to be ready before next winter. 

One paragraph in the Report probably creates a record. We 
learn that the Rawdon Library has a lending department 14 by 11 ft. 
in dimensions, and yet from this confined space 163,896 books were 
issued in a single year. Until projected extensions are carried out this 
must remain the only Liverpool Branch Library without open access, 

To turn to the cataloguing work. The Reference Library, so 
far as all its modern books are concerned, is now catalogued on 
the sheaf principle. The result is probably the largest catalogue 
of its kind in this country. Mr. Shaw tells me that “ The sheaf, 
although rather expensive to maintain, is extremely popular with 
the readers, and the frequenters of the Picton Reading Room are 
quick to express their dissatisfaction. The return, if it were possible, 
to the card catalogue drawers, would rouse a tremendous outcry 
in Liverpool.” This is a very interesting statement. My own 
experience is that readers use the card catalogue quite freely. The 
main objection to it is the enormous space it occupies in a large 
library. The drawer faces of the Union Card Catalogue of the 
Croydon Lending Library already occupy 44 square feet. The 
Catalogue really requires a fairly large room to itself. Whatever 
the solution may be this problem of space is a very serious one. 

Publicity work in Liverpool takes two forms. The best known 
is, of course, the great series of public lectures which by a special 
enabling clause in a local act are undertaken by the Libraries. 
By arrangement with the Education Committee children from the 
elementary schools attend special lectures for young people in the 
Picton Hall. There are also lectures for adults in the outer districts, 
The total attendance at all these lectures last year was over 50,000. 
This is a very important work. 

The other interesting method of publicity is by means of an 
attractive library poster. The Parks Committee have poster boards 
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in every park for the purpose of advertising the music played in 
the park during the summer months. For the rest of the year they 
are used for the libraries. I have seen the poster which is displayed 
on these boards and although it is not of the pictorial “‘ Has father 
joined the Mustard Club ” variety, it is effective and very tasteful. 
Other things in the Report raise interest and discussion. The 
main fact is that Liverpool has issued a Report which stimulates 
these things in other librarians, and is, therefore, a good thing for 
the profession. While I venture to congratulate Mr. Shaw I also 
venture to suggest to other librarians that they should make their 
Reports more fully illustrative of their experiments and achieve- 
ments. In saying this I am not overlooking the fact that from 
Manchester and Edinburgh, to quote two places only, we have 
recently had illustrated Reports which have been a pleasure to see. 
W. C. Berwick SAYERs. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE NEWS 
Tue Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of the Library Association 
will take place in Edinburgh during the week September 26th to 
October Ist. The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine will be President. 

Dr. George H. Locke, Librarian of the Toronto Public Library, 
and President of the American Library Association, expects to 
come to the Conference. Dr. Locke has agreed to deliver an address. 

Mr. Melvill Dewey expects to attend the Conference. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill, Librarian of the Brooklyn Public Libraries, 
has intimated his intention to be present. 

Mr. Carl H. Milam, the Secretary of the American Library 
Association, has been asked to deliver a lantern lecture on “‘ What 
American Libraries are Doing for the People.” 

Dr. W. W. Bishop, Librarian of the Michigan University 
Library, hopes to be in England this summer, but is not sure whether 
he can remain for the Conference. We hope that he may be able 
to do so. 

Mr. R. R. Bowker, of the Library Journal and of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, has also expressed his intention of coming to Edinburgh. 

It is expected that a large number of visitors from America 
and the Continent will take part in the proceedings. 

Overseas visitors should note that they should reserve accom- 
modation in Edinburgh through Mr. Savage, Central Library, 
George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

The proceedings of the Conference will probably begin promptly 
on Monday morning, September 26th. 

The Library Association dinner is fixed for Thursday evening 
of the Conference week. 

An excursion to the Scott country is being planned for Friday. 

The overseas visitors are being invited to Dunfermline by the 
Dunfermline Town Council and the Carnegie Trustees. This event 
will probably take place on Saturday. 

The Carnegie Trustees and the Secretary to the Trustees, 
Colonel Mitchell, are taking a very keen interest in the Conference. 

The finest conference hall in Edinburgh has been taken. This 
is the United Free Assembly Hall on the Mound. The hall is a 
little way up from the middle of Prince’s Street, and is quite close 
to the Castle and the chief places to see in Edinburgh. 
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EDINBURGH, 1927. 


List oF HOoTsELs., 








Bed & En 
Name of Hotel. B’ fast. Lunch, Dinner _ pension. 
Braid Hills Hotel, Braid Hills, Edin. 
Finely situated near municipal golf 
course. 15 minutes to Princes 
Street by car eee -. «=©14/- 3/6 6/- 7 gus. 
Brown’s County Hotel, ‘Lothian Rd., 4 gns. 
Edin. At Princes Street, West end 8/6 3/6 { 13/- 
per day 
Caledonian Hotel, Princes St. Station, 14/6 or 
Lenk wm «)|hlU!|}  ee 
pl. b’fast 4/6 7/6 
2/6 
Carlton Hotel, 15 Carlton Terrace. 
Near Princes St., East End ees 7/6 2/6 3/6 4 gns. 
Cockburn Hotel, 1 Cockburn St., Edin. 
Near Conference Hall ° ‘ 8/6 
sae s Regent Hotel, 21 Waterloo _ 14/- 
, Edin. Near Princes St.,East end 8/6—10/- 3/= 4/- a day. 


Finlayeon's Private Hotel, 17 Atholl 

Crescent, Edin. Near Princes St., 

Westend... ane nie “a 7/6 2/- 3/- 5 gns. 
George Hotel, 21 George St., Edin. 

Near Princes St., eight minutes 


from Conference Hall a . 10/6 3/6 5/- 5 gns. 
Green’s Private Hotel, 29 Walker St., 
Edin. Near Princes St., West end 8/6 3/- 5/- 4 gns. 
Green's Private Hotel, Eglinton Cres., 6 gns. 
Edin. Near Princes St., West end 8/ 3/- 5/- { 15/- 
per day. 
Grosvenor Hotel, 19 Grosvenor St., 12/6 
Edin. Near Princes St., West end 9/6—10/6 3/6 {ea b’fast 15/- 
& dinner per day 
Maitland Hotel, 33 Shandwick Place, 12/6 
Edin. Near Princes St., West end ... 8/6 3/6 5/- |B day 
New Waverley Hotel, 18 Waterloo PL., 
Edin. Near Princes St., East end... 7/6 3/6 5/- 5 gns. 
North British Station Hotel, Waverley 25/- 
Stn., Princes Street ‘ oe = « 14] 4/- 7/6 per day 
Old Waverley Hotel, Princes St., Op- 13/6 to 
posite Scott Monument... { 14/6 
per day 
Palace Hotel, 1 Castle St., Edinburgh. 5 gns. or 
Near Princes St., West end ... 8/6—10/6 3/6 5/- { 15/- 
per day 
Queen Hotel, 1 & 2 St. Colme St., 
Edin. Near Princes St., West end 8/6—10/6 3/- 5/- 5 gns. 
Roxburghe Hotel, 38 Charlotte Sq., 
Edin. Near Princes St., Westend 13/6 3/6 6/- 6 gns. 
Royal British Hotel, Princes St., Edin. 10/6—12/6 3/6 5/6 
Royal Hotel, 53 Princes St., Edin. ... 12/6 3/6 6/- 
Rutland Hotel, 2 & 3 Rutland St., 
Edin. Near Princes St., West end 9/6 3/6 5/- 5 guns. 
St. Albans’ Hotel, 9 Rutland Square, 
Edin. Near Princes St., Westend 8/6 3/6 5/- 4 gns. 





Notrs.—(1) Early booking is necessary if rooms are to be secured. 
(2) A list of Boarding Houses and Apartments can be obtained by applying 


to the Tramway Office, St. James’ Square, Edinburgh. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 


DECEMBER, 1926. 


SECTION I.—LITERARY HISTORY. 
53 Candidates sat - 31 passed. 

HONOURS. —Farnol, Miss E. J., Hove; Pugh, Miss W., Liverpool. 

MERIT. —McDougall, Miss F. G., Glasgow; Williams, Miss M. G., Aberystwyth. 

PASSED. —Allison, Miss A. G., Armstrong, Miss E., Glasgow ; Balfour, Miss M. A., Edinburgh ; 
Chambers, Miss A., Sheffield; Cowdy, Miss B. W., Birmingham; Dalgoutte, W. C., Glasgow ; 
Davies, J. H., Depper, Miss W. E., Birmingham; Drewery, R. F., Hull; Garton, Miss NN 
Portsmouth; Kerr, Miss H., Glasgow; Matthews, Miss F. A., Portsmouth ; Nichols 
Stockport; Oldaker, L. T., Birmingham; Overal, S. E., Walthamstow ; Pearson, habs re 
Birmingham ; Riches, Miss P. M., St. Marylebone ; Robertson, Mis Miss C., Ross, . Miss M. J., Glasgow ; 
Rutter, S. ]., goat Smith, J. F., Leeds; 4 y Miss P. ™., Newcastle- = ne Tyne ; 
Thomson, Miss A. E., Glasgow ; Thomson, Miss A. P., St. Andrews ; Tillie, Miss H. A., Fulham ; 
Walker, Miss J. S., Ghee Wilson, H., Burnley. 


SECTION I!.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
27 Candidates sat - 17 passed. 

HONOURS.—Minto, C. S., Edinburgh. 

MERIT.—Dickie, W. M., Cambridge. 

PASSED.—Adey, F. C., Manchester; Cronshaw, F. E., Oldham; Fairhurst, A. C., Wigan; 
Merde, Miss M. F., Birmingham; Hatton, E. G., Warrington; Hayes, Miss H. E., Glasgow; 
Hill, W. J., Woolwich ; Hinton, E. A., Newcastle- upon-Tyne ; Moyle, Miss E. M., Central Library 
for Students ; Rogers, Miss M. ps Birmingham ; Smith, A., London ; Thomas, J. W., Blackburn ; 
Vernon, Miss P., Birmingham ; West, Miss E, K, Croydon ; Younger, D. R., Giasgow. 


SECTION 11!.—CLASSIFICATION. 
73 Candidates sat - 38 passed. 

PASSED.—Allan, Miss J. M., Edinburgh; Ardagh, P., St. Andrews ; Berry, Miss M. I., 
Bolton ; Bradley, Miss M., Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; cA. J. A., Sunderland ; Caistor, H. C., 
Gainsborough ; Caldwell, s, Warrington ; boat F.E , Oldham ; Crowther, Miss D., London ; H 
ene e, Miss D. G., Liverpool ; Dow, A., Glasgow ; Edwards, Miss E. H., Aberystwyth ; Hall, 

, Hull ; Harwood, Miss L., Central Library for Students ; Hill, Miss I., Newton-in-Makerfield ; 
ema Miss B. E., Croydon ; Hoyle, Miss E. M., Burnley ; Hutchings, F. G. B., Glasgow; 
Johnson, Miss M., Coventry ; Lye, Miss D. M., Hove; Lynes, Miss A. G., Coventry ; Meachem, 
Miss C. L., Oldaker, L. T., Birmingham ; Osborn, T. E., Sheffield; Partridge, R., Bermondsey ; 
Peace, Miss A., Manchester; Pyman, Miss E. E., Ipswich ; Roberts, Miss A. M., Liverpool; Sear- 
son, J., Glasgow; Shapland, D., Bolton; Shefheld, Miss M. C., Birmingham; Smith, A., Lon- 
don; Swift, J., Bolton; Thomas, Miss M. I., Bootle; Toms, Miss S., Islington ; Walford, A. J., 
Stoke Newington ; Wise, Miss H. C., Croydon. 


SECTION IV.—CATALOGUING. 
82 Candidates sat - 38 passed. 

PASSED.—Ames, J. E., East Ham; Bearman, H. K. G., Leyton; Bennett, C., Warrington ; 
Bilton, H. A., Hull; Bradley, Miss M., Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Brandreth, Miss W., Shetheld ; 
Coltman, W. L., Battersea; Cornock, Miss F. M., Derby ; Crumpton, Miss A. A., Birmingham ; 
Dean, Miss W., Ilklev ; Edwards, Miss E. M., Norwich; Fairhurst, A. C., Wigan; Foley, D., 
Rathmines ; Gardner, F. M., Shefheld ; Hepburn, A. G., Glasgow ; Hesketh-Williams, Miss p K 
Cheltenham ; Johnston, J., Walthamstow ; Kennedy, Miss A. M., Sunderland ; King, Miss A. M., 
Bolton; King, J. A., Royal Statistical Society; Knowles, Miss C., Glasgow; Leechman, Miss 
N. C., McColvin, E. R, Croydon ; Marcus, L. A., St. Pancras; Marsland, H., Manchester ; Mullett, 
Miss E., Bolton ; Neve, Miss M. E., Bournemouth ; Newman, Miss E. L., Plumstead; Ormrod, 
Miss M. J., Seven Kings; Parry, Miss E., Liverpool ; Pearson, Miss E. L., Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; 
Rope, Miss K. E., Derby; Shepherd, M., Bolton; Thorne, Miss W. K., St. Bride Institute ; 
Webster, Miss E. M., Dundee ; White, M., Bradford ; Wilding, N. W., London Library ; Williams, 


Miss E. M., Cardiff. 
SECTION V.—LIBRARY ORGANIZATION. 
67 Candidates sat - 27 passed. 
PASSED.—Adams, Miss C. C., Glasgow; Bradshaw, Miss E. M., Birmingham; Burton, 
A. W., Department of Overseas Trade ; Campbell, Miss E., Glasg row ; C artle dge, J. A., Manc hester ; 
Chivers, H., Kidderminster ; Coates, Miss B., Leeds ; Cook, Miss C., E glinton, Miss A. N., Glasgow ; 
Gillett, J. T., Hull; Hall, A. H., Guildhall Library ; Harrod, es ‘Croydon ; Hocking, Cc. Acton ; 
~ k, G., Glasgow; Leath, C., Bolton ; Leggatt, D. R., Dorchester ; Mackenzie, Miss I., Leicester; 
earce, T. D., St. Helens; Penman, Miss A., Glasgow; Price, F. S., Walsall; Rebentisch, F., 
Tottenham ; Schletter, Miss H. E., Smith, A., London ; Summerfield, J. V., Portsmouth ; Symonds, 
F. G., Tottenham ; Wilson, Miss W. C., Sheffield ; Woodhams, Miss I., Maidstone, 


SECTION VI.—LIBRARY ROUTINE. 
111 Candidates sat - 53 passed. 

MERITS.—Dent, Miss E. M., St. Marylebone; Evans, Miss N. M., Portsmouth; Gillett, 
J. T., Hull; Marsh, Miss M., Darlington. 

PASSED. —Aitken, Miss F. C., Glasgow ; Ashworth, Miss M., Birkenhead; Asman, Miss W., 
Birmingham; Bennett, B., Bournemouth; Bickerstaffe, Miss D., Bolton; Bradley, R., Blac Me 
burn; Brand, Miss A. M., Birke nhead ; Callander, T. E., Chiswick ; Cameron, Miss J., Glasgow ; 
Clegg, Miss M. E. C., Cooks, Miss K. M., Birmingham ; Darbey, B. C., Wolverhampton ; Vowdy, 
Miss C., Ipswich ; Egzie, W.G., Glasgow ; E tchells, Miss D., Derby; Finlay, Miss G.,Glasgow; Galt,W., 
Birkenhead ; Gilchrist, Miss N. H., Edinburgh ; Graham, Miss |}. M., Harper, Miss L. G., Glasgow ; 
Hartill, Miss C. Z., Birmingham ; Hatton, Miss J., Hesmondaigh, Miss P., Bolton; Hiles, C. R., 
Preston; Hollands, Miss L., Birmingham; Jenkinson, Miss E., Burton-on-Trent; Joyce, A., 
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Sheffield ; Kay, Miss J. E., Edinburgh; Kinloch, Miss M., Darlington; Law, Miss G. M., Birm- 
ingham; Leggatt, D. R., Dorchester; Lewis, Miss E. M., B ham; McClellan, A. W., 
Tottenham; Manson, Miss E., Johannesburg; Molyneux, Miss Z. M., Birmingham; Morris, 
Miss A., Bolton; Pilcher, E. T., Portsmouth; Preston, Miss W., Birmingham; Rae, Miss M., 
Aberdeen; Ramsay, Miss S. R., Glasgow.; Redding, Miss M., Edinburgh; Robinson, L., St, 
Pancras; Sheffield, Miss M. C., Birmingham; Smith, B. O., Hounslow; Stevenson, H. G.. 
Tottenham ; Tait, A. J., Glasgow; Thompson, Miss S. M. T., Birmingham; Tuffin, C. A., Ber- 
mondsey ; Willis, Miss M. J., Birmingham; Wisker, E., Fulham. 


REVIEWS 


REPORTS. 

RocHDALE Public Libraries, Art Gallery and Museum.—55th Annual 
Report, 1925-1926. Population, 92,700. Chief Librarian, 
C. Stott. Rate 2.82d. Income: £4,995. Stock: Lending, 
39,505; Reference, 18,456. Additions, 7,640. Withdrawals, 
4,036. Issues: Lending, 262,361; Young People, 6,248; Ref- 
erence, 6,647; Reference (open shelves), 21,300. Borrowers, 
15,177. 

Important improvements in the public service have been effected during 
the year. The Lending departments of the Central Junior and the Branch 
Libraries have been re-organized on the open-access system. The change in 
each instance has proved entirely satisfactory, in fact the results have quite 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. A systematic series of visits of 
school children to the Library for the purpose of receiving instruction in the 
use of the Library is now in active operation. It is hoped by this means 
that all children in the Borough will be brought into contact with the Library 
and become borrowers now and continue so after leaving school. 


STtockPpoRT.—Report of the Parks, Museums and Libraries Com- 
mittee, 1925-1926. Population, 123,315. Borough Librarian, 
Richard Hargreaves, F.L.A. Rate 2d. Income, £4,906. Stock: 
Lending (including School Libraries), 58,126 ; Reference, 15,000. 
Additions, 6,690. Withdrawals, 3,811. Issues: Lending, 294,190; 
School Libraries, 99,027; Reference, 25,973; Blind Readers, 
217. Borrowers, 23,810. Branch, 1. 

The Library passed its 50th year of existence in September, 1925. The 
circulation of books in all departments was the highest yet reached. The 
work of the School Libraries has greatly increased during the year just closed. 
The stock of books has been replenished and greater interest has been shown 
by the children. Increases in the grants towards the maintenance of these 
Libraries have been made and will prove of great assistance in refurnishing 
them with up-to-date literature. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Croypon Public Libraries.—Readers’ Index, Nov.-Dec., 1926. 

The 28th volume of the Reader’s Index is concluded by this number. 
Begun in 1899 the Index has grown rapidly in popularity. It has been the 
means of giving borrowers an insight into the many activities of the Libraries, 
helping them in their choice of the best literature, directing them to the 
varied lectures given so frequently at the Libraries and other institutions, 
and acquainting them with the history of the district in which they live. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

A SuRvVEY OF LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES, conducted by 
the American Library Association. Vols. I. and II. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth. Chicago, American Library Association ; London, Grafton 
and Co., 1927. 10s. net each volume. 

The object of the survey is “ to give an honest, fair, unbiassed statement 
of facts based on actual conditions in library work in America, concerning 
every phase of Library Maintenance, Administration and Service.” The 
first two volumes of the Report are now published, Volume I. is devoted 
to some of the most fundamental phases of administration, and Volume II. 
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considers the principal forms of service rendered to adult readers and some 
of the administrative problems directly connected with this service. 

The basis of the Survey was a questionnaire sent out by the American 
Library Association to all Public, University and College Libraries, and the 
published volumes summarize the answers to this questionnaire, giving the 
variations in methods of administration, percentages of expenditure and use, 
circulation and reference work, and service to readers generally. It is without 
doubt the first attempt at a general comparative review of library service and 
administration and must be of the greatest value to all in the Library pro- 
fession. We look forward to the two volumes yet to be published. The 
third, now in course of pre tion, will contain the Reports on various forms 
of Extension Work, on Library Work with Children and School Libraries. 


GENERAL. 

“THe LIBRARIAN” International Directory of Booksellers, Pub- 
lishers, Binders, Paper Makers, Printers, Agents, etc. 1927. 
Clegg’s Successor. Edited by Alex. J. Philip, M.B.E. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 238. “ The Librarian,” Gravesend, 1927. 

This new “ Clegg,” useful as it probably will be, has a considerable 
distance to travel before it is anything like as good as its predecessor. The 
difficulty of compiling a work such as this is admitted, but surely something 
might have been done to prevent Paris appearing as having considerably 
less than half the number of booksellers that are listed under Brussels. Then 
again only three provincial French towns appear as possessing booksellers. 
Italy again is very bad. Germany appears to be tolerably comprehensive, 
although the omission of Mr. Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich, is curious. The 
English lists appear to be tolerably complete, although we miss a few well- 
known names. 

The various lists of publishers, literary agents and the like contribute to 
the value of this reference book, which we hope in succeeding issues will be 
considerably improved. It might be suggested that the headlines should be 
used for the section headings in place of the repetition of the title of the work. 


Pownall (J. F.) ORGANISED PuBLicaTIon. A connected series of 
proposals relating to the publication and record of scientific 
and technical information. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 92. Elliot 


Stock, 1926. 5s. net. 

The author appeals for standard sizes of scientific papers, together with 
standard headings, etc. He is perfectly logical, but these ideal methods of 
publishing will, we are afraid, take a considerable time in making headway 
against the strongly ingrained conservatism of the scientific mind. 


Lovell (R. Goulburn) Way TuBercutosis Exists. How it may 
be and has been cured and prevented. Illus. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. viii., 212. John Bale, Sons and Danielsson, 1927. 6s. net. 

This work on Tuberculosis, compiled by one who has been for many years 
in association with Mr. Henry Spahlinger, contains a general survey of the 
position to-day; extracts and reprints from medical journals; scientific 
investigations into the research work done by Spahlinger, and a resumé of 
the opinions of various important men with questions and answers raised 
in the House. There is also an appendix containing letters bearing on the 
subject of the treatment and how to make it most easily available for British 
people. 

Henslow (T. Geoffrey W.) GARDEN ARCHITECTURE. Illus. Demy 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 240. Dean and Son, Ltd., 1927. 10s. net. 

The subject now reached by this authoritative writer on Gardening 
deals with Garden Architecture and contains some excellent line illustrations 
showing various styles of gardens. The book, while complete in itself, is to 
be followed by another volume which will elaborate the author's ideas still 
further. His industry compels our respect and both gardeners and libraries 
should have a set of his works. 
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FICTION. 
Wingate (Mrs. Alfred) A SERVANT OF THE MiGuHTIEST. Illus. Cr. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 352. Crosby Lockwood, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

An enormous amount of work has gone to the making of this interesting 
and elaborate ‘novel. It comes out at an opportune moment as interest in 
China to-day is very marked and a tale of adventure, founded on historical 
facts dealing with the Chinese empire, should find a very large public. The 
book is not only historical, it contains an emotional theme of great human 
interest. 

Devereux (Roy) Biue Macic. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. Crosby 
Lockwood, 1927. 7s. 6d. net. 

A passionate and romantic story told in an irritating series of letters. 

Revell (Margaret) THis DESIRABLE RESIDENCE. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 


pp. 244. Crosby Lockwood, 1927. 7s. 6d net. 
A domestic story full of detail of home life set in the background of a 
house, which at first is the most wonderful delight to its owners, and, at the 
last, becomes one of those desirable and commodious residences awaiting new 


tenants. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Gibbons (Herbert Adams) THE Europe oF Our Day. “ Reading 
with a Purpose” Series. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 28. Chicago 
American Library Association; London, Grafton and Co., 
1927. 2s. 6d. net. 

LITERARY LECTURES. 

Messrs. W. and G. Foyle, Ltd. announce a series of Literary 

Lectures, to be held at the Book Showrooms, 119-125, Charing 


Cross Road. 

Mr. Ernest Rhys, Editor of ‘“ Everyman’s Libr is to lecture on 
Tuesday evening, February 8th, on ‘“‘ The Happy Book Hunter.” Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton, Mr. John Drinkwater and Mr. Walter de la Mare, amongst other 
prominent authors, have promised their support. A complete list of lectures 
and subjects is to be published shortly. Admission will be by ticket (free), 
to be obtained from Messrs. Foyle’s Showroom Manager, but, as the accommo- 
dation is limited, early application is advisable. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


LONDON AND HOME COUNTIES BRANCH. 

In spite of the inclement weather and the prevalence of influenza 
some 30 members attended the usual monthly meeting, which was 
held in the Welfare Department of Messrs. Debenham’s, Ltd., Chapel 
Place, W., on Wednesday evening, the 26th ult. The Chairman 
of the Branch (Mr. J. H. Quinn, Chelsea) presided, and Miss Eleanor 
T. Kelly, Principal of the Department, gave a most interesting 
address on the function of the Library in the Welfare Scheme which 
the firm have inaugurated for the benefit of their staff, which 
numbers some 3,500. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Epitor, The Library World. 
SIR, 

“A New Competition ’’ commenced by a librarian in one of 
the Eastern Counties seems worthy of some notice. He provides 
sixteen questions and asks his readers to rummage for answers 
among the books in his Quick Reference Section. 
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In this competition “ the staff will help you to find any in- 
formation you require—you may indeed send your inquiries by 
post or telephone.” 

We have here, then, the spectacle of a librarian provoking work 
for himself and his staff of a useless nature. I say “ useless” 
advisedly, as I am not impressed by any excuse such as “ practice 
in the use of reference books,”’ etc. 

What most concerns me is the opinion of members of a hard- 
working public to a profession which has so much leisure as is here 
shown. “ Why!” I think I hear them saying, “ Many a man in 
the old army days got his ticket for giving himself guesses.” 

That the flow of genuine inquiries takes up sufficient time is 
evidenced by the tales one hears of catalogues getting behind 
owing to the cross word boom. 

Even if we could face up to such unnatural demands on our 
time without letting routine work suffer, there would still remain 
(a bogey to the conscience of many a good soul) a fomented issue 
return. 

My professional pride also prompts me to draw attention to a 
letter which is published (presumably with a chuckle of satisfaction) 
in another library organ. It is headed ‘‘ A word of appreciation.” 
I quote a few lines without comment other than to say that I under- 
stood our profession had been struggling for some fifty years to 
wean the public from the idea that libraries were glorified dak- 
bungalows. 

“‘ Sir—As a woman who uses the library I have often wished 
that I had the opportunity of telling the Committee how greatly 
the library is appreciated by women. I do not now refer so much to 
the advantages it offers as a place for reading, but rather to the fact 
that it is a real place for rest for us when we go into the town from 
the outskirts to do our shopping. We get very tired going from 
place to place . . .” Yours, etc. 

SCRUTATOR. 


Tue Epiror, The Library World. 
L.A. EDINBURGH CONFERENCE, 1927. 


DIR, 

We can arrange for 35 delegates (both sexes) to have accommo- 
dation at the Masson Hall, one of the Edinburgh University Hostels, 
during the Conference week from September 24th or September 
26th to October Ist. Masson Hall is a very comfortable hoste, 
in historic George Square, quite close to the Meadows, and very 
near the Conference Hall. The terms are 7s a night, bed and break- 
fast, or 12s. 6d. a day full board. 

We should be obliged if delegates wishing to take advantage 
of this accommodation would write to Mr. Savage at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Arrangements can be made for double-bedded rooms. 


Public Library, Yours, etc. 
George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. JouN MINTO. 
4th Feb., 1927. ‘ Ernest A. SAVAGE. 





